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OHRID LITERARY SCHOOL IN THE PERIOD OF TSAR SAMOIL 
AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH LITERATURE 


By Gjorgi Pop-Atanasov 

Gjorgi Pop-Atanasov was born on November 8, 1940, in the village of Eleshnitsa in the Pirin 
part of Macedonia. He completed his higher education at the Faculty of Theology in Sofia where 
he graduated in 1967. He earned his master’s and doctorate degrees at the Faculty of Philology 
at the University “Ss. Cyril and Methodius” in Skopje. He works in the field of medieval 
Macedonian literature. Since 2012, he is a full member of the Macedonian Academy of Sciences 
and Arts. 


Abstract 

The article is concerned with the role of St. Clement’s Church in the preservation and the 
spread of Cyril and Methodius’s literary tradition and Slavic church services. Special emphasis is 
placed on the work of the Ohrid Literary School in the time of Tsar Samoil and the spread of 
Slavic literacy from its centers toward Macedonia’s neighboring countries and the Kievan Rus.’ 


It is known that after the death of St. Methodius (April 6, 885) and the failure of the 
Moravian mission (863-885), the students of the holy brothers, Cyril and Methodius, were 
expelled from Great Moravia. Some of them, by different roads, came to the South Slavic 
territory which at the time was part of the medieval Bulgarian state. Among these students of 
Cyril and Methodius were Sts. Clement, Naum, and Angelarius, who came to the Bulgarian 
capital, Pliska, toward the end of 885, at a time when medieval Bulgaria was governed by Prince 
Boris I. 

When Cyril and Methodius’s students arrived in the Bulgarian capital, after they had been 
forced to leave Great Moravia due to the fierce persecution by the Latin rite clergy, they found 
themselves once again in a hostile environment. Taking into account the fact that the Bulgarian 
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church, which had been founded in 870 AD, was run by a Byzantine church hierarchy led by an 
archbishop who was a Byzantine by birth, and the services and sermons were performed in the 
Byzantine Greek language, these newcomers to the Bulgarian capital, that is, Cyril and 
Methodius’s students, were not allowed to worship nor preach in the church sanctuaries in a 
Slavic language. 1 For this reason and in order to avoid a more serious clash between Cyril and 
Methodius’s students and the Byzantine-Greek hierarchy which governed the Bulgarian church. 
Prince Boris sent the holy Clement and Naum to a newly conquered territory 2 —the 
Kutmichevica area, in the western part of Macedonia, where the church still had neutral status. 3 
The conditions there were favorable to St. Clement and he, with the support of his companion 
from the Moravian mission, St. Naum, created an independent church organization which was 
not dependent either on Rome, or on Constantinople, and even less on the Byzantine Greek 
hierarchy of the Pliska-Preslav church organization. Unlike Pliska and Preslav, where the official 
alphabet was the Byzantine Greek and where the services and sermons were performed in the 
Byzantine Greek language, Cyril's Glagolitic alphabet was the official script in St. Clement's 
church and the Slavic language was used for services and worship. This written and liturgical 
tradition continued even after the death of St. Clement, in St. Clement's Church and St. Clement's 
Ohrid Literary School, which functioned within the church organization founded by St. Clement. 
That church organization, whose spiritual and canonical heir is today's Macedonian Orthodox 
Church-Ohrid Archbishopric, will play the role of savior of Cyril and Methodius’s work, of 
Slavic literacy, and the Slavic liturgical tradition. This is especially true of the time when 
Macedonia was ruled by the Cometopuli dynasty and its most important representative, Tsar 

1 II. FeoprneB, UnucKa. - Kupwio-MemodueecKci emfuiaionedm, tom 3, Coe]) itst :2003, 154. 

2 E. FeoprneB, JIkuikci na cmapama u noeama 6bJizapcKa nucMenocm, Co<J)hji 1980, 60. 

3 H. 7[o6peB, Kupwio-Memodueeume ynenutfu npe3 mpeume zodimu cued npuemuzememo um e EbJizapiiH (886- 
893 ). (Co(|)jm: H3CJie/iBaHHH no KupHno-MeTo^HeBMCTHKa, 1985), 145. 
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Samoil, when Slavic literacy and Slavic services had spread from Macedonia to several of its 
neighboring countries and in Kievan Rus.’ 

During the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh centuries, many literary scholars worked 
at the literary centers of the Ohrid Literary School. They were direct students of Clement and 
Naum, or students of their students. That period of about 100 years (916-1018) saw the creation 
of numerous literary works, which at the beginning were written mostly in the Glagolitic script, 
but later, concurrently to the Glagolitic ones, Cyrillic script church books were also written. 
These considerations are supported by the fact that out of the ten oldest Cyrillic manuscripts 
created during the tenth century, eight are linked to the literary activity within the Ohrid 
St.Clement’s School. The predating of these oldest Cyrillic manuscripts and their localization 
was made, near the end of his life, by the prominent paleoslavist, Prof. Vladimir Moshin, 4 who, 
besides the Macedonian Cyrillic fragments (Novgorod Fragments, Hilandar Folios, Undol’skij’s 
Fragments, Resen Fragment of Triodion, Macedonian Cyrillic Folio, and Zographos Fragments) 
also added to the manuscripts created by the circle of the Ohrid School the Codex Suprasliensis 
and Sava’s book, which in Slavic scholarship were traditionally linked with the Preslav Literary 
Centre. According to Moshin, only two of the oldest Cyrillic manuscripts (created during the 
tenth century) have a non-Macedonian provenience—the Bulgarian Enina Apostle and the 
Russian Sluck Psalter—which was copied from a South Slavic antigraph, most likely, connected 
to the Ohrid Literary School. 

The issue related to the predating of the Codex Suprasliensis from the eleventh to the tenth 
centuries was proposed by the German paleoslavist Alfons Margulies back in 1927. On the basis 
of Margulies’ precise argumentation grounded on a detailed paleographic and orthographic 

4 See: Bji. Moiiihh, “JipcBireHiriHC KnpnjmoBCKne pyKonucn” In H36pa.HU dena, Kiinra /[eiscTxa. (Ciconje: MeHopa, 
2011). 7-88. 
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linguistic analysis of the manuscript, as well as on his own knowledge during the study of this 
ancient Slavic manuscript, Moshin dated the Codex Suprasliensis more accurately, placing its 
creation in the period of Tsar Samoil, toward the end of the tenth or in the beginning of the 
eleventh centuries. 5 

According to Moshin, the Codex Suprasliensis was written in Macedonia based on a Preslav 
protograph which is indicated by some linguistic peculiarities of the manuscript—mix of R and 
fiV, replacement of the yers semivowels with 0 and 6 and etc. 6 In that sense, the parallelism 
during the use of certain diacritics is especially indicative, for example, dots and arcs 
(apostrophes) for designation of iotation which is explained by the fact that a mix of the Ohrid 
and Preslav prosodic system occurred in this Macedonian transcription of the redacted Preslav 
Menologion. 7 

This thesis of Moshin is also supported by the various layers in the language of the 
manuscript, 8 as well as the opinion of other authors that the composition of the Codex 
Suprasliensis reflects several phases of the development of the Slavic codices from the Morava 
mission of the holy Cyril and Methodius until the end of the tenth century. 9 

As it is already known, the Suprasl Ortodox Monastery where this Old Slavonic manuscript 
was found was established in 1498 by Aleksander Chodkiewicz, and most of the monks living 
there had come from the Kievan monasteries. 10 On the other hand, there are findings that the 

manuscript was already in Russia in the thirteenth century and that it was kept in the library of 

5 Bn. Moiiihh, IlaJieoepacjjCKu andym na jyoKHoejioeeHCKomo KupuncKo nucMO, (Ciconje: 1966), 8. 

6 Bn. Moiiihh, “ M a k ea o i i c k o j e b a i i I) e n> e X ncxa h npo6neM peBH3Hje npaBonHCHor h nancorpa(|)CKor KpHTepnja 
HajcTapnjHX CTapoenoBeHCKHX pyKonnca.” In: Midpauu dena, KHHra BTopa, (Ciconje: MeHopa, 2003), 40 

7 Bn. Moiiihh, “/IpcBiieHiiiHe kh p nnno bckh c pyKonucH,” 40. 

8 Enica MnpneBa, “Codex suprasliensis h bibliotheca hagiographica balcano-slavica (ncKOTopBie paiMBimneiiHsi 
OTHOcoTentHO cocTaBa oaHOH H3 apeBHeHniHX pyKonHceii)” IlpeoinKpueaHe: CynpacbJicm cdopmiK, 
cmapod'bJizapcKu ncmemHUK om Xeex, (CoijiHn: 2012), 26. 

9 AHHcaBa MunTcnoBa, “3a ennn npe/inonarae\i h3tohhhk Ha CynpactncKH c6opHHK,” IlpeoinKpueaHe: 
CynpacbJicKu cdopHUK..., 159. 

10 Ahtohhh MHpono bmh .,” t> nonHOTCKa CynpacnbCKoro vionacTBipa b XVI Beice”. - IlpeomKpueaHe: CynpacbJiCKU 
cdopHUK. .., 309. 
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the Suprasl Ortodox Monastery even before 1532, which leads us to think that it is very possible 
that the manuscript had been brought to the monastery by Kievan Russian monks, that it had 
been transported from Macedonia to Russia along with other Slavic manuscripts, among which 
was also the Tsar Samoil’s Gospel, whose remains are the Novgorod Fragments. 11 

In Sava’s Book, there is systematic usage of the superscript period to indicate iotation 
above non-iotated vowels, which is a characteristic of the Ohrid Literary School from the tenth 
century. 12 Regarding this, Moshin emphasizes: “flpn otom, hhcjiobhc cooTHomeHne yKaibiBacT 
Ha ocHOBHyro rpa^Huuio oxpuacKO-Mak'caoncKyio CHCTeMy c yuo i pcojiciiHCM tom km ajth 
ooo'maMCMMH HOTau,HH uiacubix h najraTajiH3au,HH HecicojrbKHx coiuiacnbix, Koiopbic hoji/Kiibi 
6buro 6bi b biro Bap m Bar bCM Marie o (hto OTpa3Hjrocb h b HoBr. ji.), Toma icaic ai rocipocjr bi hjth 
jryKH noBepHyTbie BnpaBO hjth bjtcbo xapaKTepHbi ^Jia flpecjraBCKoir mKOjrbi.” 13 It is interesting 
that even I. Sreznevsky, the man who discovered Sava’s Book, in the introductory article to his 
paper “/fpcBimc cjiaBancKMC na\i«TiiMKH rocoBoro irncbMa” says that this manuscript, along with 
the Codex Suprasliensis, the Hilandar Folios, the Undol’skij’s Fragments, and the Macedonian 
Cyrillic Folio, according to the terminology of that time, belongs to the Southwestern literary 
texts, 14 i.e., to the literary works of the Ohrid Literary School. 

As to the Glagolitic literary heritage from the tenth to the eleventh centuries, we have to 
conclude that, with the exception of the Kiev Folios from the tenth century, and the Prague 
Fragments from the eleventh century, all the other Glagolitic literary works from that period are 
connected to the Ohrid Literary School. 15 In addition, the creation of almost all the Macedonian 

11 In the article quoted in this paper titled “JJpcBHeMuine KHpmmoBCKHe pytconnciL Moshin defines Sava’s Book as 
“MatcettoHCKoe anpatcocttoe eBanreJiue, iiohth H/ienTHuiioe c pyccKHM OcTpoviupoBBiM cBaiireJiueM, eme donee c 
ero \t a k e/ionc k u m opnrnitajioM, ocTaTKOM Koraporo hbuhiotcm HoBropo/tCKne jihctkh,“ 

12 Ibid., 39. 

13 Ibid.,32. 

14 Ibid.,27. 

15 The Macedonian Palimpsest texts: the Boyana Palimpsest, the Sinai Palimpsest, the Zograph Palimpsest and 
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Glagolitic manuscripts from that period is placed at the end of the tenth or at the beginning of the 
eleventh centuries, i.e., in the period of Tsar Samoil. According to the previous scholarly 
insights, the Codex Assemanius, the Zograph Gospel, the Euchologium Sinaiticum, the 
Psalterium Sinaiticum, the Glagolita Clozianus and the Sinai Missal were written in the literary 
centers of the Ohrid Literary School during the time of Samoil. With the exception of the 
Glagolita Clozianus, from which only 14 sheets (out of generally about 500) are preserved, they 
all represent manuscript codices and are used for various literary and linguistic research. In the 
paleoslavistic scientific literature, only the Dimitri’s Psalter and the Sinai small Menaion are 
placed in the eleventh to the twelfth centuries, while the writing of the Ohrid Folios and the 
Macedonian Glagolitic Folios is placed in the eleventh century, without a precise estimate of the 
time of their creation. Taking into account that the Ohrid Folios were written by one of the 
writers of the Psalterium Sinaiticum, 16 which was created toward the end of the tenth century, it 
is very probable that the Ohrid Glagolitic Folios were also created in that same period. It is not 
out of the question that the Macedonian Glagolitic Folios were created in that period as well, 
especially if we take into account that they have the first Slavic translation of the Miscellany of 
Ascetic Homilies of St. Ephrem the Syrian as their base. This translation, known under the name 
Parenesis, was created toward the end of the tenth century 17 , i.e., at the time of Tsar Samoil. This 
Macedonian Glagolitic fragment, also known in science under the name, Rila Glagolitic Folios, 
was found in the binding of the Adrianti Miscellany which was written by Vladislav the 
Grammarian in 1473 in the Macedonian monastery Matejche, “K b/ie i o bbho uaMC i nnK b i e 6hji h 
noflB'bp3aH. HaMa iianirn 3a npeno^Bbp3Bauc'i o Ha pbicomica b Phjickhb Manacxnp, Kb^eio #a ca 

the Leningrad Palimpest are not included here. They usually date from the second half of the 11 th to the beginning of 
the 12 th century. 

16 CmapoSbJieapcKa mimepamypa, EmfumioneduHen penmiK. Bmpo npe-pa-6oTeHO h /tontJiHeHO mjiamie, (Bejmico 
TtpHOBO, 2013), 341. 

17 Xp. Ko^ob, EtjrpeM CupuH. - Kupwio-MemodueecKa emfUKjionedm, tom I, (CocJmjt, 1985), 679. 
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6hjih nocTaBeHH niarojiuHCCKmc jihctobc. OcBeH TOBa b nocjieflHO BpeMe Bbpxy 
jiciiHinpa/icKaia nacT ot (J)parMeHTHTe 6axa otkphth unrepecHn My3HKajmn 6ejie>KKH, no 
najicorpa(|)CKH 6ejie3n n,ucm Hclmnupaim c Kpbia khh>kobhhii,h, cpcn kohto e paSoiini 
Bjia^ncjiaB TpaMaTHK b >Kci jihi obo. CaMHTe najieorpa(f)CKH n c3hkobh 6ejie3n Ha Phuckhtc 
uiarojiHHCCKH jincTOBe rn CBbp3Bai no-CKopo c naMeTHnn,HTe BbanuKiiajm b no-ioro3anannnTC 
6'bjn apcKM Kpanma .” 18 

Taking into account the fact that the majority of the oldest preserved Glagolitic and Cyrillic 
manuscripts were written during the last three decades of the tenth century and the first two 
decades of the eleventh century, when Macedonia was ruled by the Cometopuli Dynasty, we can 
conclude that in that period of almost half a century (970-1018), the literary centers of the Ohrid 
Literary School were characterized by rich literary activity. In addition, apart from writing 
religious books and didactical books which were necessary for the normal continuation of 
religious life in Macedonia, original literature works were also written, as well as new 
translations of literary works from the Byzantine church literature. Actually, in the period of Tsar 
Samoil, the Ohrid Spiritual-Literary School was the only active center of Slavic literacy, and the 
Ohrid Patriarchate was the only church organization of the Orthodox Slavs. Thus, in 976, after 
the death of the Byzantine emperor, John Tzimiskes, the Macedonian emperor, Samoil, 
conquered Bulgaria, and Tsar Samoil’s Macedonia expanded its territory to the Lower Danube 
and became a neighbor of the Kievan Rus.’ That made the communication between the two 
states easier and created opportunities for the future church and cultural influence of the Ohrid 
Patriarchate and Ohrid Spiritual-Literary School on the complete Christianization of the Russian 
state and people. 

18 Bo>KH/iap PaincoB, Bopaiia XpucTOBa, “Hobh /[ainm h pe3yjiTaTH ot npoyaisancTO Ha cnaBmcicaTa p i.KonHciia 
c6npKa Ha Phjickhh MaHacTHp.” - Kupujio-MemodueecKu cmyduu, KHHra 3, (CocJihh, 1986), 131-132. 
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Today, it is impossible with valid scientific arguments to deny the fact the Christianization 
of the Kievan Rus’ and the baptism of the Russians in 988 was an act of Tsar Samoil’s 
Macedonia and the Ohrid Patriarchate. Tsar Samoil had sent bishops, priests, and deacons from 
Macedonia to Russia, as well as suitable church books, by which the foundations of the Russian 
Orthodox Church were laid; a church with its own church hierarchy, Orthodox liturgies, and 
Slavic literacy. Taking this into account, M. Speransky explicitly emphasizes that in the early 
period of the Christianization of Russia, the influence from Macedonia was “naildojice 
cyuicc i BcniibiM,” 19 while M.G. Popruzhenko calls the Ohrid Patriarchate the “pillar of Orthodox 
Russia.” 20 The strong relations between Macedonia and Russia at the state and church level are 
shown by the fact that the first Metropolitan of Kiev, Michael, came from the hierarchy of the 
Ohrid Patriarchate, 21 as well as the fact that Prince Vladimir the Baptizer became related to Tsar 
Samoil by his marriage with Princess Anna of Ohrid, 22 whose sons. Boris and Gleb (when they 
were baptized they were renamed Roman and David), would die like martyrs and be canonized 
as the first Russian saints. 

The fact that categorically speaks in favor of the South Slavic origin of Russian literacy and 
church literature is that all the oldest Russian literary works created during the eleventh century 
contain clear linguistic and other characteristics which point to the fact that their writing was 
based on South Slavic antigraphs, which in most cases are related to the Ohrid Literary School. 
In that respect, an especially important contribution was given by Prof. Vladimir Moshin with his 

19 M. CnepaHCKHH, “OTKyaa h/ivt cTapeinime naxumtHKH pyccKoj nHci>\ie-nnocTH h jiHTepaTypti? “ Slavia, VII 
(1928), kh. 3, 530. 

20 HBaH EopnaHOB, KpamKci ucmopun na GbJizapcKama Jiumepamypa e dee nacmu. RacT I. Cmapa dbJizapcKa 
jiumepamypa u Jiumepamypa na ebspaMcdauemo , (CocJ)hh: 1969), 117. 

21 Kyiio M. KyeB, Cbddama na cmapoSbJizapcKama p^Komtcua khuzo npe3 eeKoeeme. Brapo npepaSoTeHO h 
aontnHeHo H3aaHae, (CocJ)jm: 1986), 15, 29. 

22 M. H. Thxomhpob, McmopimecKue C6H3U Poccuu co cjiaeniiCKUMu cmpanaMU a Bmanmueii, (MocKBa: 1969), 

123; Cn. II. /Jhmhtpob, “BjiaaHMHp IIoicpBCTHTea h KHJirHHJi AHa”. FodmuHUK na CY„Ce. Kmuiemn OxpudcKu 
(HayneH ueHTbp 3a cJiaBjfflOBjmHTHHCKH npoyHBaHHJM „MBaH ^yitHeB 1,1 , t. 83 (3), 1989), 49-83. 
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discovery that the Novgorod Fragments were remains of Tsar Samuil’s Gospel Codex sent by the 
Macedonian ruler to Russia in 991, as well as that the oldest dated Russian manuscript, the 
Ostromir Gospel, from 1056-1057, is a transcription of Tsar Samoil’s Macedonian Gospel. Prof. 
Moshin presented a detailed elaboration of his discovery in his paper at the Nineteenth Congress 
of Slavistic Societies in Yugoslavia, held in Struga, October 6-10, 1982, under the title 
“HoBoropoucKH jiucTHhu - ocTaTaK MaKcuoncKOi uapcKor jeBanl)CJba, nocuaHor y Pycujy 991 
l oui-mc.” This paper, in its extended form and under a changed title (because of the editor’s 
intervention) was published in the journal “Archeographic Contributions” 23 in Belgrade. 

Prof. Moshin’s discovery caused great interest in the foreign Slavistic circles, especially in 
Russia. He was invited by the Russian slavists to hold a series of lectures about his discovery in 
several Russian scientific institutions, which he did despite his advanced age: he held lectures at 
the Slavistic Institute in Moscow, the Institute of Russian Literature within the Russian Academy 
of Sciences in St. Petersburg, the National Library of Russia in St. Petersburg, and in other 
scientific and cultural-educational institutions. 

The fact that we can find some translations of Byzantine literary works created within the 
Ohrid Literary School in Russian transcriptions from the eleventh century is also very indicative 
of this. That is, for example, the case with the commentaries of Pseudo-Athanasius of 
Alexandria, 24 which were translated in the tenth or eleventh centuries within the Ohrid Literary 
School and are preserved in the oldest Russian psalters with commentaries—the Eugene’s Psalter 
from the eleventh century and the Tolstoy Psalter from the end of the eleventh or the beginning 
of the twelfth centuries, as well as the Macedonian Psalters from the thirteenth century, 25 the 

23 Bji. Moiiihh, “HoBoropo.ztCKH jihcthIim h OcTpoMHpoBO jeBaHf)eJi>e.” - ApxeozpatjpcKu npwi03U, 5, 1983, 7-64. 

24 Concerning the commentaries of Hesychius of Jerusalem, which are wrongfully attributed to Athanasios of 
Alexandria. 

25 In the article quoted in this paper titled 'Apcbiichiiihc KHpnjuioBCKne pyKonncn“ Moshin defines Sava’s Book as 
“MatcettOHCtcoe anpaKocnoe eBanrenire, iiohth H/ieim-ninoe c pyccKHM OcTpoMuporsuvi crsaHrenireM, eme 6onee c 
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Bologna and Pogodin Psalters. Their text closely follows the oldest Glagolitic psalter from 
Sinai—the Psalterium Sinaiticum, which was written at the literary center of the Ohrid Literary 
School in the period of Tsar Samoil and is based on the early translation of the Psalter by Cyril 
and Methodius. On Macedonian territory, the commentaries of Pseudo-Athanasios of Alexandria 
were added to this first Slavic translation of the Psalter. We should also make a note of the fact 
that even M. Speransky emphasizes that the Psalter with commentaries was brought to Russia 
from Macedonia, which is also substantiated by the Macedonian linguistic characteristics in the 
aforementioned oldest Russian psalters with commentaries. 26 

The creation of the patristic anthology known as “Limonarij,’’ which includes selected texts 
from the Florilegium Sinaiticus and where Bogomil tendencies can be felt, is also connected with 
the Ohrid Literary School and the period of Tsar Samoil. This anthology was already 
disseminated in Russia in the eleventh century. 27 The fact that a large part of the literary works of 
the Byzantine religious writers came to Russia in South Slavic translation is also acknowledged 
by the eminent Russian theologian and literary historian, V.M. Ustrin. 28 

These insights are also confirmed by the latest linguistic and textological analyses of two 
Russian literary works from the eleventh century—the Putyatin Menaion (Menaion for May), 
and the so-called Ilin’s Book, a liturgical anthology which contains festive services for the first 
half of the church year (September - February). 

The paleographic-orthographic, linguistic and textological particularities of these Old 
Russian manuscripts point to their connection with the literary tradition in the Ohrid Literary 
School. The Russian paleoslavist, K. A. Maksimovich, relying on his thorough analysis of the 

ero \fa k e/ioi e c khm opHn-nranoM, ocTaTKOM KOToporo aBiraioTCS HoBropo/iCKi-ie jihctkh.“ 

26 M. CnepaHCKHH, “OTKyaa Hjxyr CTapeininie naMjmniKH pyccKOH imcBMCHHOCTH h jurrepaTypti,” 530. 

27 Cb. HaKoaoBa, I laTcpH'niHTC pa3Ka3H b OtJirapcicaTa cpe/iHOBeKOBira jiHTepaiypa, Co(jDna, 1980, 22. 

28 B. M. McTpHH, OnepKu ucmopuu dpeenepyccxou Jiumepamypbi, doMOHZOJibCKOzo nepuoda, XI- XIII e., 
(JTeHHHrpaa, 1922), 14. 
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Putyatin Menaion, came to the conclusion that the translation of the Menaion for May was most 
likely made in the circle of the Ohrid Literary School. According to him, the Menaion for May, 
which was translated toward the end of the ninth century, in the following several decades, was 
subject to additional corrections and adjustments in accordance with the various versions of the 
Byzantine original. 29 On the other hand, the so-called Bin’s Book, in addition to the translated 
liturgical texts, contains original Slavic literary works (the Canon of Saint Demetrios of 
Thessaloniki, the alphabetical hymns for the Nativity of Christ, the Canon and alphabetical 
hymns for St. Cyril of Thessaloniki, the troparia from the composition of the Canon of the 
Assumption of the Virgin from Clement of Ohrid, the Canon and alphabetical hymns dedicated 
to St. Michael the Archangel), as well as specific “beatific” stanzas for festive liturgies, which 
connect this anthology with the liturgical tradition in Thessaloniki and Ohrid. According to A. 
Pentkovsky, the texts that are contained within this Russian manuscript first came into being on 
Russian soil in the early period of the development of liturgical service in the Russian Church. 
This period is characterized not only by the existence of literary connections but also by relations 
between the churches in Ohrid and Kiev. 30 

Some of the Russian manuscripts from the eleventh century have traces of the Glagolitic 
written tradition (Eugene’s Psalter, the Panegyric of Gregory the Theologian, the Pandects of 
Antiochus, etc.), which was a characteristic of the Ohrid Literary School, in contrast to the 
Preslav Literary Center where exclusively Cyrillic texts were written. In other Russian 
manuscripts from the same period, there are traces of Macedonian paleographic and orthographic 
characteristics (the Chudovo Psalter and the Kontakion Sticheron from the collection of the 

29 K. A. MaKCHMOBHH, 'X'jiy'AXDnaa Maftcicaa mhh ea KaK naMHTHHK /ipe b 11 c6o ji rapc k oro KHJDKHoro H3i>iKa (K 
HOBelnneMy Ma/iairi-no I [vththiioh m hitch XI Beica).” - CjiaennoeedeHue, 2003, 6, 69-70. 

30 A. M. IleHTKOBCKHH, “Ahohhmhbih cJiaBjmcKHH KaHOH apxanrejry Maxanny: aipHOynHa, jioKaiumuJM, 
aaTHpoBKa.” - 1100 years since the death of Saint Naum of Ohrid, Collection of papers from the International Sci¬ 
entific Symposium, Ohrid, October 3-5, 2010, Ohrid 2011, 103-104. 
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Synodal Library), 31 or the remains of words of Macedonian origin in the language (the Eugene’s 
and the Tolstoy Psalter), 32 etc. 

It is assumed that not only were Macedonian Glagolitic antigraphs used in the earliest period 
of the development of the Russian written tradition but there was also usage of the Glagolitic 
script. 33 That the Glagolitic alphabet was known for a long time in the Russian ecclesiastical 
circles is confirmed by the fact that it had been used until the fourteenth century in Russia for 
cryptographic purposes. 

The fact that the literary works of St. Clement are preserved mainly in Russian transcripts, 
some of which are found in exceptionally archaic Russian codices, also speaks in favor of the 
mass movement of literary works from Ohrid to Kiev. For example, the Russian parchment 
Chrysostom 34 of the twelfth century (RNB F. 1.46) contains six of Clement’s didactic homilies 
and homilies of praise (homilies of praise for Palm Sunday, for the Holy Prophet Elijah, for the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist, for the Holy Trinity and for the Raising of Fazarus, and the 
Didactic Homily for Easter), the Troitsky Panegyric from the twelfth century (RNB f. 304/12) 
contains five of Clement's didactic homilies (the Template Didactic Homily “Didactic Homily 
for the Holidays,” the Didactic Homily for the Holy Trinity, the Didactic Homily before the 
Eucharist, the Didactic Homily for Sunday, and the General Didactic Homily for Apostle or 
Martyr), and the Uspensky Miscellany from the twelfth century (GIM, Usp. 4) contains the 
oldest transcript of the Vast Hagiography of St. Methodius, etc. A large part of the 
hymnographical works of St. Clement is preserved in Russian transcriptions. 

Some recent research suggests that not only were clerics and books sent during the time of 

31 Bji. Moiiihh, "MaKe/ioiic ko jenan t) c JT,e X Beica,” 42. 

32 VI. Mosin, “O periodizaciji rusko-juznoslavenskih knjizevnih veza.” - Slovo, 11-12, Zagreb, 1962, 53. 

33 B. M. TKhbob, “Slavia Christiana h hcto p hko Kyn i,t ypnun KOHTeKCT Cica3aHJM o pyccKoil rpaMOTe.” - Hi 
ucmopuupyccKou Kyjibmypu, m. I, ffpeeunn Pycb, (MocKBa 2000), 575. 

34 In the three-volume edition of the Collected Works of St. Clement of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences is named 
differently: JnaToycr, 3naTOCTpyj and „Ti>p>KecTBeHHK“. 
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Tsar Samuil from Ohrid to the Kievan Rus,’ but also literary scholars and master-builders. Of 
course, that is quite acceptable and logical, because the newly established Russian church needed 
cadres from all the domains of church life: it was necessary for someone not only to bring church 
books, but also to teach the Russians how to use the them in church liturgy; scriptoriums were 
formed, in which the experienced literary scholars from the Ohrid Literary School taught the new 
Russian grammarians how to write, ornament, shape and bind the necessary church books, while 
the Macedonian master-builders, by building the first Russian church temples, created new 
native workers from this profession for the needs of the newly founded Russian church. 

In her essay titled "K Bonpocy o MaKeflOHCKoir nepeBOfluecKoir TpaflHu,HH Ha Pycn," Anna 
Pichhaze, studying the language of the Novgorod menaions from the end of the eleventh century, 
found that there were no Russianisms in them, and she put forward the supposition that they 
were translated (or written) in Russia by Macedonian literary scholars . 35 On the other hand, Oleg 
Ioannisyan in his article, "Kpetueimc Pycn Hanajio MOHyMeHTajmoro CTpoHTejibCTBa. K Bonpocy 
06 HCTOKax: KoHCTaHTHHonojib hjih EajncaHbi?" introduces us to the latest archaeological 
research of the Church of the Tithe 36 in Kiev, built around 889 by Vladimir the Baptizer. In 
addition, he concluded that experienced master-builders were needed for the construction of a 
monumental temple such as the Church of the Tithe, which at the time could not be found in 
Russia. Concerning this, he posed the question about the place of origin of those master-builders. 
Because the latest archaeological research on the Church of the Tithe has shown that it was of a 
basilical type, which had not been built in the Byzantine Empire for a long time, while the 
tradition for building basilicas was still alive at the time in the territories of the Southern Slavs, 

35 Hcxpa XpHCTOBa-lJIoMOBa, “Kptrna Maca „3ana/nia EtnrapiM h HiTO'ntHTe cnaBtraiC. - Cmapod’bJizapucmuKa, 
XXXII (2008). 2, 127. 

36 In this church Vladimir the Baptizer transferred the remains of his grandmother Olga. His wife Princess Anna, the 
mother of St. Boris and Gleb, as well as the Prince Vladimir, were buried there. It is called Church of the Tithe be¬ 
cause for its support one tenth of the incomes of the prince’s family were set aside. 
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he points to the possibility that the master-builders who built the Church of the Tithe had come 
from the Slavic South, from the Balkans. 37 

It is not out of the question that after the fall of Samoil's empire under Byzantine rule in 
1018, when the Byzantine ecclesiastical authorities destroyed the Slavic church books under the 
pretense that they contained heretical Bogomil texts, some of the Macedonian literary scholars 
left with their Slavonic books for Russia where they continued their literary activity. Others, of 
course, left for Mount Athos, and from there to Palestine and Sinai, which also explains the fact 
that the oldest Macedonian Glagolitic and Cyrillic manuscripts have been found outside of 
Macedonia, in the monasteries of Mt. Athos, the Sinai monastery "St. Catherine" and the Holy 
Land. 


37 XpHCTOBa-ltlOMOBOBa, Rut. J\., 129. 
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